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5 Urban Migrant and Refugee Solidarity 


On February 20, 2013, the City Council of Canada’s largest city, Toronto, passed 
a resolution on “Undocumented Migrant Workers” that reaffirmed the munici- 
pality’s “commitment to ensuring access to services without fear to immigrants 
without full status or without full status documents” (City of Toronto, 2013). In 
the lead up to the council meeting, the Solidarity City Network, a grassroots coa- 
lition of community organization, service providers, and activists, played a key 
role in lobbying and working with councillors to ensure a successful vote. The 
day after the vote, the media reported that Toronto had just become a “sanctuary 
city,” a term that was not included in the Council’s resolution (Keung, 2013). 
This event illustrates that the language of urban solidarity with migrants and 
refugees varies. Even the same event within the same city can be associated with 
the labels of sanctuary city and solidarity city, and connected to phrases such as 
“access to services without fear.” 

Around the world, different labels are used to describe urban solidarity policies 
and practices: the term “sanctuary” is popular in Canada, the USA, and the UK. 
In other countries, a range of labels are used such as “refuge” city and “solidarity” 
city. It may be tempting to associate labels such as “solidarity city” with bot- 
tom-up activism and “sanctuary city” with managed top-down policies initiated 
by mayors and city councils. However, a common feature of the urban policies 
and practices to protect illegalized and other vulnerable migrants and refugees is 
that they blend bottom-up and top-down approaches. Adding to the complex- 
ity is that such urban policies and practices may not only focus exclusively on 
illegalized inhabitants but also on other issues, such as resettling refugees, and 
on helping vulnerable non-migrant populations, such as the homeless or persons 
without access to health care. 

In this chapter, I ask the following questions: What policies and practices 
exactly does urban solidarity towards migrants and refugees involve? How do 
these policies and practices differ between countries and on different continents? 
Is there a coherent approach of urban migrant and refugee solidarity? Answering 
these questions is important because labels to describe urban solidarity policies 
and practices vary across the world and between urban actors. This lack of a 
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shared language has obscured the existence of a common urban approach to 
address the exclusion that migrants and refugees experience at the hands of sov- 
ereign territorial states. 

Below, I first introduce various dimensions that define an urban solidarity 
approach. Thereafter, I apply these dimensions to cities located in different parts 
of the world.! By examining international examples of urban solidarity, I show 
that underlying structures of urban solidarity are a global phenomenon. How- 
ever, this investigation also reveals that urban solidarity is highly contextualized 
and involves a wide range of local practices and policies (de Graauw and Ver- 


meulen, 2016; de Graauw and Gleeson, 2020). 


Defining of Urban Solidarity 


A wide range of different urban solidarity policies and practices exists across 
national contexts (de Graauw, Gleeson and Bada, 2020; Kron and Lebuhn, 2020; 
Schmidtke, 2021). Comparing urban solidarity policies and practices interna- 
tionally provides a comprehensive picture of what exactly an urban solidarity 
approach entails. Altogether, there are four distinct dimensions of such an urban 
solidarity approach, revolving around legal, discursive, identity-formative, and 
scalar themes. 


Legality 


The first dimension of urban sanctuary is of legal nature. In many solidarity cities 
the municipal legislative body (i-e., city council) supports solidarity initiates. In 
the USA, this legal dimension often involves the formal refusal by the municipal 
police and administration to cooperate with the enforcement of national immi- 
gration law. In other parts of the world, municipal law makers often formally 
commit to welcoming refugees, share local resources, and nurture an environ- 
ment of hospitality. Thus, an important characteristic of solidarity cities across 
national contexts is the official affirmation of solidarity policies by the munici- 
pality’s legislative body. 


Discourse 


This dimension of urban solidarity involves challenging exclusionary migrant 
and refugee discourses that often circulate through national media and national 
political debate. Urban solidarity efforts present alternative narratives, often 
depicting the local community as compassionate and affirming this community’s 
morality vis-a-vis illegalized and vulnerable migrants and refugees (Squire and 
Bagelman, 2012; Darling and Squire, 2013). On the one hand, such depictions 
may present some refugees as deserving and worthy of being included in the 
community while excluding other migrants and refugees who are perceived as 
undeserving; they may also follow a “pastoral logic” that generally affirms exist- 
ing structures of political authority (Squire and Bagelman, 2012; Darling and 
Squire, 2013, p. 194). On the other hand, alternative narratives may radically 
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dispute the categories migrant, refugee, and citizen, and fundamentally critique 
neo-colonial structures and the Westphalian system that have given rise to these 
categories in the first place (Walia, 2014). 


Identity 


The third dimension concerns reimagining the city as a space of belonging. 
Grassroots practices of solidarity aim to create a unified urban community that 
encompasses all inhabitants, including illegalized migrants and refugees, and 
that enables all inhabitants to participate as equal members. When illegalized 
migrants are able to move about the city and participate in the everyday rhythms 
of the city, they share the urban space as a political stage. In this way, refugees 
and illegalized migrants enact themselves as urban citizens and political subjects 
(Isin and Nielsen, 2008; Nyers, 2010) and exercise what Henry Lefebvre (1996) 
would call their right to the city (Purcell, 2002, 2014; Bauder, 2017). These 
urban solidarity practices alter the imagination of the city as a community in 
which everyone can equally participate (Darling, 2010). This dimension of urban 
solidarity resonates with Jacque Derrida’s (2001) idea of the “city of refuge” that 
entails new forms of urban politics beyond the status categories imposed by the 
Westphalian model that continue to shape urban politics (Bauder, 2017). 


Scale 


A final dimension of urban solidarity involves the rejection of national policies 
towards migration and refugee admission. In fact, urban solidarity initiatives can 
be interpreted as the attempt to rescale migration and refugee policies from the 
national to the urban scale. Solidarity cities do not see themselves as bound 
by federal migration and refugee laws that exclude some of their inhabitants. 
Rather, these cities evoke the domicile rule of belonging, according to which 
de-facto residents in a community should also be recognized as members of this 
community and possess corresponding legal entitlements and receive municipal 
services and police protection (Varsanyi, 2007; Bauder, 2014). Solidarity cit- 
ies mobilize their municipal resources and a local infrastructure of civil society 
organizations to include and provide services to all their inhabitants, independ- 
ent of their national citizenship or national legal status. 

By asserting a “form of power and politics at the sub-national level” (Sassen, 
2008, p. 314), solidarity cities constitute a threat to Westphalian sovereignty. 
The reaction to this threat to Westphalian statehood can be observed when US 
federal lawmakers try to deny funding to municipal governments for enacting 
local sanctuary policies. In 2007, the US House of Representatives passed legisla- 
tion that — had the Senate also passed it — would have denied federal emergency 
funds to sanctuary cities. More recently, the Trump administration tried again to 
find ways to cut federal funding to sanctuary cities. This attempt, however, did 
not intimidate the mayors of Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, and many other 
US cities, who instead reaffirmed their commitment to including their cities’ 
inhabitants who do not possess full immigration status (Robbins, 2017). 
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Urban Solidarity around the World 


As we have seen, there is no single set of policies or practices that define what a 
solidarity city is. Rather, urban solidarity involves various legal, discursive, iden- 
tity-formative, and scalar dimensions; it is the combination of these dimensions 
that defines a coherent, yet flexible, urban sanctuary approach. Below, I investi- 
gate how these various dimensions of urban migrant and refugee solidarity assem- 
ble in different ways in various parts of the world. 


The Anglo-American Realm 


Cities in the USA and Canada are often called “sanctuary city” when they seek 
to accommodate illegalized migrants and refugees. The term sanctuary city has a 
complex history. Although today, sanctuary cities involve largely secular urban 
policies and practices, the term sanctuary has originally had religious conno- 
tations and meanings (Caminero-Santangelo, 2012). It can be associated, for 
example, with various faiths, including Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, Judaism, 
Hinduism, and Sikhism (Bagelman, 2016, p. 20). The Bible (Numbers 35) men- 
tions six “cities of refuge” that offer protection to people who have accidentally 
killed another person. Ancient Roman law dating back to 392 CE granted sanc- 
tuary privileges to churches rather than cities (Lippert, 2005). This practice of 
church sanctuary continued in mediaeval Europe, giving protection to murder- 
ers, thieves, and other criminals from worldly authorities (Shoemaker, 2012). 

Since then, the population receiving church sanctuary has shifted from crimi- 
nals to illegalized migrants and refugees (Lippert and Rehaag, 2012). In the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century, churches in Denmark, France, Finland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, the United States, and other countries began offering sanctu- 
ary to rejected refugee claimants, asylum seekers, and illegalized migrants (e.g., 
Caminero-Santangelo, 2012; Loga, Pyykkénen and Stenvaag, 2012; Millner, 
2012). Church-based sanctuary ... 


can be interpreted as a challenge to the state’s monopolization of decisions 
on the right of residence and citizenship ... and thus the right to determine 
who has the right to have rights. ... The refugee, by refusing to be deported 
and enacting herself as belonging to the territory and political community 
in contradiction to the determination of the state, challenges not only state 
sovereignty, but also the state monopoly on the political. 

(Czajka, 2012, p. 51) 


In the late 20th and early 21st centuries, sanctuary policies and practices shifted 
to the urban scale. This shift arguably marks an even more serious threat to 
national sovereignty than church sanctuary because urban municipalities pro- 
vide a territorial political entity — not unlike the nation state — which articulates 
this threat. 

The City of Berkley in the USA is often cited as the birthplace of the idea 
of the contemporary sanctuary city: in 1971 it offered protection to soldiers 
on-board the aircraft carrier USS Coral Sea who resisted the Vietnam War. This 
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event symbolically linked the sanctuary city with the biblical city of refuge that 
protects people who kill, in this case not murderers but soldiers (Ridgley, 2012). 
Today’s sanctuary cities offer protection to illegalized migrants and typically 
follow secular motivations and arguments (Lippert and Rehaag, 2012). Despite 
their common label, however, sanctuary cities involve a wide range of different 
policies and practices. 

An important milestone in the evolution of sanctuary cities brought the legal 
dimension into the foreground. In 1985, San Francisco (Mancina, 2013) passed 
the largely symbolic “City of Refuge” resolution, which was followed in 1989 
by the “City of Refuge” ordinance. The latter specifically prohibited the use of 
city funds and resources to assist in federal immigration enforcement, and for- 
bid requesting, recording, and disseminating information about an individual’s 
immigration status unless it is required by federal or state law (City and Country 
of San Francisco, 1989). In response to an incident in which a police officer 
engaged in surveillance activities for the consulate of El Salvador, the ordinance 
also prohibited cooperation with investigations by or surveillance request from 
foreign governments (Bau, 1994). This sanctuary ordinance was intended to end 
discrimination by the municipal administration and its employees against pri- 
marily El Salvadorian and Guatemalan refugees who lack federal immigration 
status or residency permits (CBS SF Bay Area, 2015). 

Another milestone was the launch of the faith-based New Sanctuary Move- 
ment (NSM) in 2007. This movement shifted focus from newly-arrived refugees 
to illegalized migrants who have lived in the USA for longer periods and now 
call US cities their home. In the New York Metro Area, an estimated 1.1 million 
illegalized people resided in 2016; in the Los Angeles Metro Area it was 925,000 
(Passel and Cohn, 2019).? Urban solidarity policies and practices in such cities 
increasingly focussed on migrants who seek to maintain the “quotidian, ordi- 
nary life they have built” (Caminero-Santangelo, 2012, p. 96) rather than newly 
arriving refugees fleeing from war, violence, or disaster. In other words, urban 
solidarity in the USA today tends to emphasize the safety of individuals and 
families who already are de-facto members of these urban communities. 

Today, dozens of cities and over 100 counties in the USA have passed sanc- 
tuary legislation that aims to protect illegalized inhabitants of these cities (Grif- 
fith, 2020). Concrete policies include Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell (DADT) policies, 
which typically prohibit municipal police forces and city service agencies from 
requesting, recording, or disseminating status information, and deny cooper- 
ation with federal immigration authorities unless required by federal or state 
law. Some municipalities, such as Chicago, New Haven, New York, and San 
Francisco, have issued municipal identification cards to enable all residents to 
identify themselves to local authorities, independent of whether they possess 
federal status documents or a state-issued driver’s license (de Graauw, 2014; City 
of Chicago, 2021). Issuing local identification cards challenges national sover- 
eignty and reframes who belongs to the community and who does not (Czajka, 
2012). Other municipalities are accepting the matriculas consulares issued by 
the Mexican government to nationals living abroad as means of identification 


(Varsanyi, 2007). 
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Some commentators critique the term sanctuary city for being a “catch-all 
phrase” (Chishti and Hipsman, 2015, n.p.) that refers to diverse policies and 
practices. The American Immigration Council (2015) observes that sanctuary 
cities do not actually offer “sanctuary”; the term is incorrectly suggesting that 
local police can protect illegalized migrants from federal immigration authorities: 


The term ‘sanctuary city’ is a misnomer when used to describe community 
policing policies which attempt to eliminate fear from those who worry that 
reporting a crime or interacting with local law enforcement could result in 
deportation. 

(American Immigration Council, 2015) 


While urban sanctuary policies in the USA may lower the bar for illegalized 
residents to access municipal police and thus help solve and prevent crime, these 
policies cannot guarantee protection from federal immigration authorities. Even 
in sanctuary cities, illegalized migrants remain vulnerable to detection, deten- 
tion, and deportation by US federal immigration authorities. Sanctuary cities are 
not above national law (Tramonte, 2011, p. 5). In other words, urban sanctuary 
policies and practices do not eliminate illegalization; they merely enable illegal- 
ized migrants to better cope with their circumstances of living in illegality. Thus, 
sanctuary cities fail to tackle the root problem caused by Westphalian statehood. 

Sanctuary cities also exist in Canada. In Toronto, urban solidarity initiatives 
began as early as the 1980s, when Chilean refugees advocated for sanctuary-city 
by-laws (Solidarity City Network, 2013a). An important milestone occurred in 
2004, when Toronto-based activists launched a DADT campaign, after which 
Toronto’s city administration and the Toronto District School Board quietly 
adopted a range of DADT policies (Bernstein et al., 2006; McDonald, 2012). 
Then, in 2013, Toronto City Council passed the by-law resembling sanctuary 
policies that I mentioned in the opening passage of this chapter (Solidarity 
City Network, 2013b; Humphris, 2020). A year later, the City of Hamilton also 
voted to become a sanctuary city. Many other Canadian cities followed suit and 
developed municipal policies that follow the same spirit, although they have not 
always embraced the label sanctuary or solidarity city. 

Under urban solidarity policies in Canada, illegalized migrants receive access 
to municipal services, such as emergency medical care, public health programmes, 
emergency shelters, fire protection, recreational programmes, and libraries. In 
the spring of 2016, Vancouver passed an “Access to City Services Without Fear” 
policy. Because this policy excludes many civic services such as police, library, 
and parks services, and to encourage the future expansion of access-without-fear 
principles to these services, many advocates refrain from calling Vancouver a 
sanctuary city (Robinson, 2016). Similar to their US counterparts, urban soli- 
darity initiatives in Canada can be seen as acts of defiance by municipal policy 
makers against federal immigration laws and policies. 

City administrations and police forces in Canada, however, are not always 
following sanctuary practices, even if municipal council passed corresponding 
policies and directives (Hudson et al., 2017). Toronto’s municipal police, for 
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example, continue to frequently call the federal border enforcement agency to 
conduct status checks (Keung, 2015; Hershkowitz, Hudson and Bauder, 2020). 
In addition, many locally-administered services that are funded by the province 
are excluded from sanctuary policies (Hannan and Bauder, 2015). 

In addition to the legal dimension, urban solidarity in Canada also involves 
practices that construct a unifying urban identity: by presenting “people living 
with precarious status as everyday residents of the city” (McDonald, 2012, p. 
137), and by including illegalized migrants in the imagined local community, 
urban sanctuary initiatives disrupt the distinctions created by federal status cat- 
egories and seek to forge a shared sense of community among all inhabitants of 
the city. In Toronto, for example, an important aspect of the urban solidarity 
campaign was “its ability to change the ways in which people interact with one 
another locally and to develop a shift in ideas around community and belonging” 
(McDonald, 2012, p. 143). 

In addition, urban solidarity policies and practices in Canada re-scale belong- 
ing. These policies and practices distinguish between the local community and 
the sovereign nation state. Anti-racist feminist writer and organizer Fariah 
Kamal writes: 


Sanctuary/Solidarity City is about bypassing the ideas behind nation-states 
and centralized governments. In a Sanctuary/Solidarity City, ideas don’t 
have to get passed at the “top” in order for them to manifest themselves in 
our day-to-day lives. Sanctuary City is about building ways of living that 
allow us to horizontally make decisions with collective communities, on the 
ground, every day, with or without the approval of a colonial state that we 
believe is an illegitimate occupying force. 


(Nail, Kamal and Hussan, 2010) 


Toronto’s sanctuary city idea includes illegalized migrants in a non-hierarchical 
urban community, while rejecting the Westphalian system that renders these 
migrants “illegal” (McDonald, 2012). 

In the United Kingdom, the “City of Sanctuary” movement was established in 
Sheffield in 2005. Two years later, Sheffield was the first city in the United King- 
dom to receive the official “City of Sanctuary” designation when City Council 
supported the movement's initiatives. Other cities followed suit. By 2011, a net- 
work of 17 towns and cities, including Bristol and Swansea, also achieved official 
City of Sanctuary status. To qualify as a City of Sanctuary required support from 
local groups and organizations, the involvement of the local refugee community, 
a strategy towards greater inclusion of people seeking refuge, as well as an expres- 
sion of support from city council. In addition, over 60 cities and towns across the 
UK and Ireland have developed sanctuary initiatives (Bagelman, 2013; Darling 
and Squire, 2013; City of Sanctuary, 2016). According to the City of Sanctuary 
website, the movement included 114 cities, towns, and villages in the UK plus 
10 cities in Ireland in early 2021. 

Unlike in the USA, urban sanctuary initiatives in the UK do not focus on 
municipal policing practices or refusing to cooperate with national immigration 
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authorities, and they do not seek ways to protect illegalized migrants and refu- 
gees from national immigration authorities. Rather, these initiatives emphasize 
“awareness raising, telling the true stories of refugees to those who never hear 
them” (City of Sanctuary, 2016, n.p.). 


City of Sanctuary Sheffield does not actively engage in the material or physi- 
cal provision of accommodation or protection ... It might thus be tempting 
to suggest that City of Sanctuary represents little more than a collective of 
organizations and individuals who promote values of hospitality but who do 
not effectively practice sanctuary. However, this overlooks how the activi- 
ties of City of Sanctuary both emerge from, and create possibilities for, every- 
day enactments of sanctuary in a more diffuse sense. 

(Darling and Squire, 2013, p. 196, original italics) 


The key achievement of cities of sanctuary in the UK is not protecting illegalized 
people from national immigration authorities, but rather intervening in refugee 
discourse and reimagining the city as a place of welcome where everyone can 
feel they belong. 

Critics interject that cities of sanctuary in the UK reproduce the distinction 
between guests and hosts, “notions of gratitude and indebtedness” (Darling and 
Squire, 2013, p. 194), and the images of “‘good’ and ‘worthy’ citizens, as figures 
‘deserving’ of sanctuary” (Darling and Squire, 2013, p. 194). However, urban sol- 
idarity initiatives in the UK also disrupt this distinction by promoting activities 
and events where refugees and citizens can engage and get to know each other 
as active and caring participants in the urban community. These urban solidar- 
ity activities challenge the nation state’s monopoly of defining who deserves to 
belong and who does not, and rescale belonging from the national to the local. 

Jonathan Darling has suggested that Cities of Sanctuary seek to fundamen- 
tally reimagine belonging. Sanctuary initiatives in Sheffield “sought to alter a 
vision of the city, its identity as a ‘welcoming place” (Darling, 2010, p. 129). In 
this way, City of Sanctuary aims “to alter geographical imaginations — to force 
a reconsideration of how those in Sheffield view the world and their respon- 
sibilities within it” (Darling, 2010, p. 129). Urban sanctuary initiatives in the 
UK thus seek to fundamentally transform the way people think about the city 
as a place where migrants and refugees belong. When refugees and illegalized 
migrants in sanctuary cities constitute themselves as political subjects, they deny 
the territorial nation state the sovereign authority to decide who is a legitimate 
member of the polity. 


Continental Europe 


Cities in continental Europe have also implemented urban policies and prac- 
tices to accommodate migrants and refugees in precarious situations. Especially 
since the arrival of large numbers of migrants and refugees from the Middle 
East and Africa during the “long summer of migration” in 2015 (Hess et al., 
2016), urban solidarity efforts have received increased attention from activists, 
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non-governmental organizations (NGOs), city administrations, and local poli- 
ticians. European cities are motivated to protect migrants with “irregular status” 
for a variety of reasons. Many urban initiatives and municipal policies respond 
to a legal obligation of care towards all inhabitants; other urban solidarity efforts 
are motivated by humanitarianism and respect for human rights law; or they aim 
to maintain public order, health, and safety (Delvino, 2017). Urban solidarity 
initiatives often involve municipal partnerships with NGOs and roundtables of 
stakeholders. Their methods include strategic litigations (for example, denying 
a right to an irregular migrant, knowing that this migrant will sue and establish 
precedence for inclusion), attaching entitlements to place of residence rather 
than immigration status, unofficially offering housing, shelter, health care, edu- 
cation, legal counselling, and access to other municipal services without alerting 
authorities (Christoph and Kron, 2019; Schweitzer, 2019). This variety of ini- 
tiatives and methods indicates that there is no single model of what defines a 
solidarity city in continental Europe. 

An interesting case for examining urban solidarity initiatives is Spain, where 
municipalities are responsible for collecting demographic information irrespec- 
tively of migration status. By comparing the number of residence permits issued 
by the Spanish Home Office (Secretaría General de Inmigración y Emigración) with 
the number of third-country nationals who registered with the Municipal Pop- 
ulation Register (Padrón Municipal), it could be estimated that approximately 
600,000 undocumented people resided in Spain in 2012 (PICUM, 2013). A later 
estimate suggests that this number declined to between 390,000 and 470,000 by 
the end of 2019 (Villarino, 2020). The multi-level governance of Spain provides 
municipalities with decentralized self-rule (Keating, 2000). The Spanish con- 
stitution recognizes the municipal autonomy in matters of policing and requires 
the municipal and local police (policía municipal/local or guardia urbana) to report 
to local town halls in municipalities with a population over 5,000 inhabitants 
(Granda, 2014). Since municipal police forces operate largely independently 
from the national police (policfa nacional) and the civil guard (guardia civil), they 
can be included in urban solidarity policies. 

Illegalized residents acquire access to municipal services through the Munic- 
ipal Population Register, which requires all residents by law to register regard- 
less of their immigration status. This register provides proof of residency in the 
municipality but is not an identification document confirming legal status in 
Spain (Instituto Nacional de Estadfsitica, 2016). Given the autonomy of local 
governments granted by the Spanish constitution, the municipal registration 
process (enpadronamiento) varies considerably between municipalities. The 
registry has been instrumental in granting illegalized migrants access to social 
services, compulsory education for minors, and health identity cards (tarjeta san- 
itaria) required for medical appointments’ (Escandell and Tapias, 2010; Cimas 
et al., 2016). 

The Catalonian city of Barcelona exemplifies how the solidarity city concept 
applies in Spain. Barcelona has undertaken concrete steps to promote the rights 
of all inhabitants, including illegalized migrants and refugees (Gebhardt, 2016; 
Smith and Levoy, 2017), and extended access to all municipal services through 
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the municipal register. Barcelona’s Refuge City initiative addresses all four 
dimensions of a solidarity city: in 2015, the municipal government launched the 
Barcelona, Refuge City plan and City Council committed to sanctuary policies 
by officially declaring Barcelona a “Refuge City” (Ayuntamiento de Barcelona, 
Secretaría General, 2015; Ayuntamiento de Barcelona, Redacció, 2017). In 
addition, in 2010, City Council launched the Anti-Rumour Strategy (Estratégia 
BCN Antirumores) to dispel stereotypes and myths about the migrants and ref- 
ugees such as “they don’t pay taxes,” “they take our jobs,” or “they are uncivil” 
(Ayuntamiento de Barcelona — BCN Acción Intercultural, 2017). Furthermore, 
the municipality and its residents have been proactive in imagining the city 
as a space of co-belonging. In February 2017, tens of thousands of demonstra- 
tors filled the streets of Barcelona, following a call from mayor Ada Colau who 
challenged the Spanish government’s failure to meet its pledge to accept more 
refugees (Agence France-Presse, 2017). The protest was organized by the group 
Casa Nostra, Casa Vostra (Our Home Is Your Home), which has long advocated 
for the protection and the right to a dignified life for refugees and illegalized 
migrants (Casa Nostra, Cada Vostra, 2017). Finally, Barcelona has created insti- 
tutions at the local scale, such as the city’s Care Service Centre for Immigrants, 
Emigrants and Refugees (Servicio de Atención a Inmigrantes, Emigrantes y Refu- 
giados; SAIER). SAIER mitigates exclusionary national migration and refugee 
policies by providing local information about obtaining asylum and a range of 
services including interpretation and shelter — among many others to 55 refugees 
displaced after the devastating fire in the Moira camp in Greece. Since its estab- 
lishment in 2015, SAIER has increased the number of migrants and refugees 
it assisted from 11,370 people to 19,264 in 2018 (Ajuntament de Barcelona, 
2018). Despite the international mobility and physical contact restriction during 
the COVID-19 pandemic, SAIER continued to support 20,620 people in 2019 
and 19,001 in 2020 (Ajuntament de Barcelona, 2021). City Council has also 
established the Nausica programme in 2016 to offer employability, housing, and 
mental health services (Garcés-Mascarefias and Gebhardt, 2020). 

In Germany, national law requires that all residents — citizens and foreigners 
alike — must register with the municipalities in which they live. The municipal- 
ities then assess the identities of residents and report foreigners to the municipal 
foreigner office (Ausléinderamt), which in turn reports visa and status violations 
to federal authorities. Municipal registration offices can also request from land- 
lords to provide information about their tenants. Despite these control measures, 
estimates from before the summer 2015 suggest that between 180,000 and 1 mil- 
lion illegalized migrants lived in Germany (Lebuhn, 2016; Vogel, 2021). In addi- 
tion, there are large numbers of “tolerated” (geduldete) refugees with permission 
to stay but without long-term perspective to remain in Germany. 

With the exception of the city-states of Berlin, Bremen, and Hamburg, Ger- 
man municipalities do not possess independent local police forces that could 
be included in urban solidarity efforts. Instead, policing authority rests largely 
with the federal police (Bundespolizei), which are responsible for border secu- 
rity, and the regional police (Landespolizei), which assume many other policing 
functions that require identity and status checks of individuals. National laws, 
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administrative regulations, and the lack of municipal police create unfavourable 
conditions for the implementation of solidarity policies to protect and include 
illegalized migrants like in the United States or Spain (Schénwalder, Vogel and 
Sciortino, 2004; Buckel, 2008; Scherr and Hofmann, 2016). 

Despite the restrictive legal and administrative context, solidarity initiatives 
involving many different actors exist in German cities. Many German city coun- 
cils are supporting solidarity initiatives. For example, in 2016, the City Council 
of Osnabriick, where 368 years earlier one of the Westphalian Treaties was signed 
(Chapter 1), officially declared its support for the initiative “50 from Indomeni,” 
which sought to bring 50 refugees from the Greek border village of Indomeni 
directly to the city, thus asking to bypass the European Union’s refugee system 
(Heuser, 2017). In addition, local campaigns and public media outlets, such as 
Radio Dreyeckland in Freiburg im Breisgau, challenge exclusionary national dis- 
courses that depict migrants and refugees as criminal, undeserving, and preda- 
tory. Expressions of solidarity with illegalized migrants are often complemented 
by calls for a united urban community and demands for “cohabitation in the 
city without discriminating state regulations” (Rasthaus, 2017). Civil society in 
most German cities has also been generally supportive of accommodating vul- 
nerable migrants and refugees. Many civil and faith-based institutions offer “safe 
spaces” (Schutzriiume) to illegalized immigrants, where they are treated with 
respect and dignity, rather than as anonymous statistics (Zabel, 2001, p. 93; Just, 
2012). In many cities, hospitals and organizations provide medical services for 
free or reduced fees to people requiring anonymity (Misbach, 2008; Maltester 
Migranten Medizin, 2016). Local schools are exempt from the requirement to 
report the status of students to authorities (Kößler et al., 2013). All four dimen- 
sions of urban solidarity can thus be observed to some degree in German cities. 


Latin America 


Latin America has a regional approach for supporting the local integration 
of migrants and refugees. The Mexico Plan of Action, signed in 2004 by 20 
Latin-American countries, promotes integration throughout the region at the 
municipal level. Since Latin America has experienced a significant amount of 
political conflict and corresponding displacement since World War II, “many 
leading officials in countries such as Chile, Argentina and Uruguay have per- 
sonally experienced asylum and the benefits of international solidarity” (Varoli, 
2010, p. 45). Such experiences have helped facilitate the establishment of 
the Ciudades Solidarias (Cities of Solidarity) network, involving dozens of Lat- 
in-American cities. Each city cooperates with UNHRC to offer housing, food, 
education, and other services to refugees and asylum seekers. Although these 
solidarity cities do not necessarily focus on accommodating illegalized migrants, 
they resemble a coordinated effort at the city level to include migrants and refu- 
gees in precarious situations. 

Chile provides examples of the application of urban solidarity policies and 
practices. After dictator Augusto Pinochet’s fall in 1990, the country welcomed 
refugees from other South-American, Caribbean, and European countries (Leo, 
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Morand and Murillo, 2015). In recent years, however, there have been growing 
anti-migrant and refugee sentiments (Teletrece, 2017). An estimated 150,000 
illegalized people resided in Chile in 2017 (Kozak, 2017). Most migrants enter 
Chile as tourists and subsequently apply for residency or other forms of regu- 
larization within the country (Pedemonte and Dittborn, 2016). Recently, the 
government initiated a campaign to register undocumented migrants and require 
visas upon arrival in Chile, causing migration levels to fall. This decline has 
continued in light of the COVID-19 lockdown and job loss which drove many 
migrants to return home (Laing, 2020). 

In 1992, the Organic Law of Municipalities (Ley No. 18.695, Orgánica Con- 
stitucional de Municipalidades) progressively transformed Chilean municipali- 
ties into self-governing entities. In 2014, the appointment of the Presidential 
Advisory Commission for Decentralisation and Regional Development sought 
to modernize and strengthen municipal functions and transfer new competencies 
to the new self-governing regions in the areas of economic, social, infrastruc- 
ture, and housing development (Organization of American States, 2008; UCLG, 
2016). However, municipal autonomy does not involve the police. The Chilean 
national police (the Carabineros) maintain jurisdiction over the entire national 
territory.* Nevertheless, the increased decentralization and growing autonomy of 
regions and municipalities has resulted in innovative local solidarity initiatives 
granting many city inhabitants access to education, health care, and other social 
services independent of their national status (Thayer Correa, Correa and Novoa, 
2014). 

These initiatives can be observed in the Santiago Metropolitan Region. Grad- 
uate student Margaret Godoy conducted a detailed study of several municipali- 
ties in this region (Godoy, 2020). She found that none of the municipalities used 
the label of “solidarity city.” While the municipality of Quilicura had adopted 
the label of “Commune of Reception” (Comuna de Acogida), the municipali- 
ties of Recoleta used the slogan of “We are all Recoleta” (Recoleta somos todos) 
(Municipalidad de Recoleta, 2020). One of her research participants, a senior 
municipal employee with intimate knowledge of Recoleta’s Migrants and Refu- 
gees Programme, explains: 


...the mayor has always argued that he does not believe in these concepts of 
[national] citizenship, because they are very complex, complicated and also 
imply that people have to wait years to obtain [national] citizenship. But he 
does believe in the concept of settlement, that a person — by living, resid- 
ing, working or studying in a place — must have inherent rights. We started 
working in Recoleta based upon this concept. 

(Godoy, 2020, p. 33) 


The municipality of Independencia, too, refrains from using the term “solidarity 
city” but calls itself “intercultural comuna” and “inclusive comuna” (Municipal- 
idad de Independencia, 2020). A senior municipal employee explains that this 
term “addresses not only the inclusion of migrants but of the entire population.” 
Godoy’s research showed that “municipalities’ actions [are] carrying more weight 
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than the label applied to them” (Godoy, 2020, p. 35). To be a solidarity city does 
not require using that label. 

The municipality of Quilicura exemplifies the urban solidarity approach. 
This municipality has received substantial numbers of Haitian and Palestin- 
ian migrants and refugees since 2000. Given the language and cultural barri- 
ers between the new and established residents, the municipality approached 
UNHCR to help develop innovative local programmes within the framework 
of the Mexico Plan of Action (Thayer Correa, Correa and Novoa, 2014; Leo, 
Morand and Murillo, 2015). These programmes address the four dimensions 
of a solidarity city. In 2014, the municipal government officially launched the 
Action Plan for the Reception and Recognition of Migrants and Refugees (Plan 
de Acogida y Reconocimiento de Migrantes y Refugiados) that aims to include all 
inhabitants regardless of their administrative status. Quilicura’s reception efforts 
are founded on the promotion of equal rights and duties, and full civil, cultural, 
and social participation of all inhabitants, and the municipal government is 
vocal about its dislike of the term “illegal” when referring to non-status residents 
(Lizama, 2013). Furthermore, Quilicura has organized an annual Migrant Fest, 
which is centred on the idea that culture and diversity are a source of pride and 
strength in the community (Municipalidad de Quilicura, 2016). Moreover, the 
municipality created the Office for Migrants and Refugees (Oficina Municipal para 
Migrantes y Refugiados) in 2010 to provide orientation, support, and information 
about education and health services, and employment and training opportuni- 
ties for migrants and refugees (Leo, Morand and Murillo, 2015). Quilicura also 
cooperates with other municipalities to replicate and expand local programmes 
that include all inhabitants (Thayer Correa, Correa and Novoa, 2014). 

Interestingly, in Mexico, Mexico City declared itself a “sanctuary city” in 
2017, adopting the terminology used in the USA.’ However, unlike correspond- 
ing municipal policies in the USA, Mexico City’s sanctuary policy did not aim 
to help illegalized foreigners, but assists predominantly Mexican citizens who 
are returning or were deported from the USA. The need to protect these return- 
ees and provide them with special access to shelter, food, health care, legal aid, 
credit, and other important services, illustrates the different circumstances that 
exist in the cities of the Global South compared to the richer cities in the Global 
North. In Mexico City, “citizenship is not enough” (Délano Alonso, 2021, p. 88) 
to have access to equal opportunities and rights in light of deeply entrenched 
social hierarchies and various forms of systemic discrimination. The case of Mex- 
ico City shows that cities continue to play a crucial role in migrant inclusion, not 
only in the context of fundamentally different economic, social, and geopolitical 
circumstances that exist in different countries but also in response to different 
stages of the migration process, in this case the return of migrant citizens. 


Africa 


Debate on cross-border human mobility in African cities often revolves around 
“urban refugees” (e.g., Buscher and Heller, 2010; Pavanello and Pantuliano, 
2010; Buscher, 2011). This group encompasses persons who have migrated for a 
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variety of reasons, including fleeing violence, disaster, and political persecution 
as well as seeking economic opportunities. Several factors frame the situation 
of urban refugees in Africa. First, in many regions the root problem producing 
urban refugees (and internally displaced persons) is that territorial nation states 
are unstable, and the presence of urban refugees is often a symptom of state fail- 
ures (Haysom, 2013). Africa has suffered from centuries of European colonialism 
and exploitation, and many parts of the continent have not developed secure, 
liberal, and democratic Westphalian states which in Europe achieved a bondage 
between citizens, national territory, and imagined national identities (Torpey, 
1999). In Africa, national citizenship and carrying a passport often has not the 
same significance as in the Global North. In fact, in many parts of Africa, even 
formal citizens lack birth certificates, state-issued identification cards, or pass- 
ports, because these documents are of little relevance to daily life and to gaining 
access to services, entitlements, and rights (Bakewell, 2020). Correspondingly, 
having refugee status may not make a big difference in receiving access to wel- 
fare and security (Landau and Duponchel, 2011). In addition, the nation state 
in Africa does not always serve as the primary focus of belonging and identity; 
people may experience stronger bonds to their ethnic group or tribe than to 
their nation (Bakewell, 2007). In this case, the situation of urban migrants and 
refugees differs fundamentally from the Global North where strong Westphalian 
states legally deny rights to some migrants and refugees and exclude them from 
national membership. If national legal status is not a defining criterion of who 
gains access to services and belonging in the same way as in the Global North, 
then the characteristics of urban solidarity will also differ. 

Second, unlike in Europe and North America where the city was a place of 
refuge and immigrant arrival, in Africa refugees are often placed in rural camps. 
This practice was established during the Cold War supposedly to isolate refu- 
gees fleeing from conflicts in countries such as Angola, Congo, and Mozambique 
“from sources of political contamination represented by Communists and other 
radical currents” (Marfleet, 2007, p. 38) (also, Fabos and Kibreab, 2007; Hoff- 
staedter, 2015). Today, many urban migrants and refugees belong to “mobile 
classes,” creating a “liminal space” (Kihato, 2010) where migrants imagine a 
future elsewhere. These transitory migrants and refugees may embrace a pan-Af- 
rican identity, a universal urban youth culture (Kihato, 2010), or a selective 
“tactical cosmopolitanism” (Landau and Freemantle, 2010), rather than urban 
or national belonging. “Illegality” may in fact be an advantage when it permits 
these migrants and refugees to avoid obligations, such as military service, while 
still gaining access to state and local resources (Landau, 2010, p. 179). In addi- 
tion, moving to a city is not necessarily associated with claiming “rights to the 
city” in a way permanent settlement would (Kassa, 2019). Rather, loyalties often 
exist to family members, and ethnic and tribal communities located elsewhere 
(Landau and Freemantle, 2018; Landau, 2019). 

Third, poverty and the experiences of violence and exploitation are often 
widespread in African cities, instigating competition for scarce resources between 
migrants and refugees, and established residents and citizens. In addition, we 
cannot assume that there is “a dominant host community or political order” like 
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in cities of the Global North (Landau and Freemantle, 2018, p. 171). Migration 
and Development scholar Loren Landau elaborates: 


Much of the writing on inclusive cities explores how a preexisting and 
self-conscious host community makes space — or does not — for the poor, 
minority religions, migrants, immigrants, and disempowered genders, eth- 
nicities, and racial groups. ... Without denying the existence of self-identi- 
fied host communities within African cities (or parts thereof), one must be 
wary of ascribing undue social coherence to Africa’s primary urban centers 
where ethnic heterogeneity, enormous economic disparities, and cultural 
pastiche are the empirical norms, not exceptions. 


(Landau, 2010, p. 173) 


Rather, one can speak of “archipelagos of belonging” (Landau and Free- 
mantle, 2018, p. 279; Landau, 2019), characterized by diversity, fluidity, and 
fragmentation. 

Fourth, formal local governance structures can be weak and unable to cope 
with problems related to poverty, population growth, corruption, and other local 
challenges. In this situation, “power is often shared in ad hoc ways” (Landau, 
2010, p. 176) between state officials, local private actors, and individuals and 
groups with authority. In light of limited municipal capacities, NGOs, faith- 
based communities, migrant self-help organizations, and private enterprises 
often offer support and provide essential services. Some of the enterprises deliv- 
ering these supports and services can also be predatory and abusive, especially 
towards vulnerable migrants and refugees. 

Despite these significantly different circumstances compared to the Global 
North, urban solidarity policies and practices exist in Africa. In a recent book 
Sociologist Derese G. Kassa calls Nairobi, Kenya, “Africa’s preeminent sanctu- 
ary city” (Kassa, 2019, p. 2). In 2014, Kenya was home to about 2.4 million 
citizens of Somali origin and — after deploying troops in Somalia — hosted hun- 
dreds of thousands of Somali refugees. Following a series of terrorism attacks 
that occurred in Nairobi in 2013 and 2014, Kenyan security forces rounded up 
thousands of Somalis, triggering accusations of physical abuse and extortion. 
The crackdown also instigated religious tension between Muslims, who saw 
themselves as victims, and Christians, some of whom were depicted as “cheer- 
ing the crackdown” (Muhumed, 2014). In this situation, Kenya has been in a 
double bind. On the one hand, the country generally supports a human rights 
framework, signed the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, endorsed 
the Organisation of African Unity (OUA) Convention on African Refugees of 
1969, enacted the Refugee Act of Kenya in 2006, and has liberally issued resi- 
dency certificates to urban refugees permitting them to obtain business permits, 
attend schools, function in urban society (e.g., open bank accounts), and acquire 
exit visas for onward migration. On the other hand, urban refugees are depicted 
as national security threats and often denied political rights. In addition, it is 
widely acknowledged that elements of the Kenyan police frequently humiliate 
and harass urban refugees and exploit their vulnerabilities (Kassa, 2019). 
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In Nairobi, many urban refugees are transient, using the city as a “launching 
pad” (Kassa, 2019, p. 77) to migrate onward to Europe, the USA, Canada, or 
South Africa; other migrants and urban refugees, however — especially Somalis 
and Ethiopians — have lived in Nairobi for decades (Campbell, 2015, p. 109). 
Nairobi’s refugees often seek economic opportunities and enhanced security rel- 
ative to the rural refugee camps and engage in a wide range of economic activ- 
ities, working as bus drivers and ushers, maids, cooks, waiters and waitresses, 
guards, janitors; many own shops and small businesses, which they sometimes 
operate without a license (Kassa, 2019). Nairobi’s refugees often experience vio- 
lent crime and robberies, harassment, and extortion from the Kenyan police and 
corrupt city bureaucrats (Kassa, 2019). Many feel isolated and unwelcome in 
Nairobi (Pavanello and Pantuliano, 2010), and they frequently live in the city 
without documents or UNHCR protection, effectively as illegalized inhabitants. 

Kassa’s research on Ethiopian refugees in Nairobi addresses some of the dimen- 
sions characteristic of solidarity cities in the Global North. Support services exist 
at the local level, for example in the form of the local Ethiopian church commu- 
nity providing assistance and community connections. Although many refugees 
lack full national status, they participate in the everyday life and rhythm of the 
city. Kassa explains: “Because of their full-blown participation in Kenya, it is hard 
to define them only as ‘refugees’ even though most of them fled their country of 
origin for several reasons” (Kassa, 2019, p. 45). Ethiopian refugees concentrate 
in the Eastleigh neighbourhood, which Kenyan officials call “‘their’ neighbour- 
hood” and which the refugees claim as “their space” (Kassa, 2019, p. 79, original 
italics). In this way, the refugees demonstrate that they belong. Nevertheless, the 
legal dimension of urban solidarity is absent. Nairobi’s municipal government 
appears to be inactive in offering solidarity to refugees, and has no “formal line 
of communication with urban refugees” (Kassa, 2019, p. 60). In addition, the 
police continue to discriminate against, harass, and exploit vulnerable refugees. 

Johannesburg, South Africa, is another African city that exhibits some dimen- 
sions of urban solidarity towards migrants and refugees. After the fall of apartheid, 
migration to South Africa increased as many African countries lifted their travel 
restrictions. Simultaneously, local governments have received greater autonomy 
(Kihato, 2007). However, I could not find evidence that municipalities are using 
this autonomy to enact urban solidarity policies mirroring those in the Global 
North. In many ways, Johannesburg can be described as an anti-solidarity city. 
The City of Johannesburg has a history of hostility towards migrants. In 2003, 
police raids sought to cleanse the inner city of illegalized migrants, “who are per- 
ceived as responsible for crime and grime in the city” (Kihato, 2007, p. 267). In 
2008, xenophobic violence against foreigners erupted in Johannesburg, with hor- 
tific images of Ernesto Alfabeto Nhamuave, a migrant from Mozambique, being 
set on fire while the police failed to intervene. In 2018, Johannesburg’s mayor, 
Herman Mashaba, clamped down on undocumented migrants and “announced 
that he is working with home affairs” to conduct raids and deport migrants with- 
out proper documents (Jadoo, 2018, n.p.). In addition, many migrants consider 
Johannesburg a temporary destination and have little interest in claiming local 
political inclusion, although “they do want rights to economic opportunities” 
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(Kihato, 2010, p. 223). In this context, sharing of residential space between 
migrants, refugees, and established residents and citizens does not “produce a 
‘we” (Landau and Freemantle, 2018, p. 290) or common urban identity. 
Although the legal and identity dimensions of urban solidarity seem to be 
absent in Johannesburg, civil-society actors rather than municipal institutions 
are implementing urban solidarity measures. An example is the Central Meth- 
odist Church in downtown Johannesburg. Under the leadership of Bishop Paul 
Verryn, the church sheltered almost 35,000 migrants and refugees, mostly from 
Zimbabwe, between 2001 and 2014 (Joseph, 2015, p. 60); at its peak in May 
2008, more than 3,000 people lived there (Kuljian, 2013, p. 17). The City of 
Johannesburg provided only minimal assistance when it set up portable toilets 
outside of the Church. After Verryn was removed from his position in 2014, 
Central Methodist Church ceased to be a major migrant and refugee shelter 
(Joseph, 2015). In addition, migrant communities in inner-city Johannesburg 
are establishing their own networks to cope with their “illegality,” revealing ... 


remarkable resourcefulness in providing access to the most basic needs: shel- 
ter, security, job opportunities and ‘papers’, so much so that if a member of 
an association is a victim of crime, his/her first port of call is the leadership 
in the network who investigates the case or mediates between the victim 
and the police. 

(Kihato, 2007, p. 263) 


Research on Pretoria, not far from Johannesburg, corroborates how citizens and 
non-citizens who live in squatter communities self-organize in the absence of 
state services and rely “on solidarity and consent issuing from a sense of shared 
destiny” (Monson, 2015, p. 45). Generally speaking, however, African cities do 
not seem to offer the full range of solidarity dimensions that cities in the Global 
North often exhibit. 


Asia 


The Asian continent presents a setting that is at least equally if not more diverse 
than Africa and Latin America. With greater diversity, the chances of encoun- 
tering urban solidarity policies and practices arguably also increase. In a recent 
study, Antje Missbach and her colleagues ask if the Indonesian city of Makas- 
sar resembles a “sanctuary city” (Missbach, Adiputera and Prabandari, 2018). 
Indonesia has not signed the Refugee Convention, has received relatively few 
refugees and asylum seekers, and considers itself mostly a transit country for ref- 
ugees, rather than a country of permanent settlement. In addition, the Indo- 
nesian national government downloaded responsibilities of refugee protection 
and management for housing, security, supervision, and other services to the 
local level (Missbach, Adiputera and Prabandari, 2018). In this national con- 
text, Makassar’s mayor, Mohammad Ramdhan “Danny” Pomanto, has been the 
driving force behind local initiatives towards the protection and inclusion of ref- 
ugees and asylum seekers. However, neither the municipal government nor local 
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civil society but rather the International Organization for Migration funds these 
initiatives. Diverting municipal funds towards refugee inclusion is politically 
unpopular, and local NGOs are only marginally involved in offering assistance 
to local migrants and refugees. Local actors in Makassar focus on management 
goals, but they do not seek to rescript negative rumours and anti-refugee smear 
campaigns. Local civic society also lacks interest in refugee inclusion and protec- 
tion, or refrains from offering much hospitality to refugees (Missbach, Adiputera 
and Prabandari, 2018). 

Like Indonesia, Malaysia has also not signed the UN Convention on Refugees. 
According to Malaysian immigration law, refugees are in the country unlawfully 
and are subject to fines, detention, and deportation. In addition, the Malaysian 
national government has been surveilling NGOs and constraining civil society 
activities (Hoffstaedter, 2015). In this national context, NGOs in Kuala Lumpur 
are struggling to provide services to illegalized migrants. Nevertheless, local civ- 
ic-society actors and community-based organizations are finding ways, for exam- 
ple by collaborating with UNHCR, to provide access to shelter, health care, 
and education to illegalized migrants, many of whom are refugees (Hoffstaedter, 
2015). A local support infrastructure seeks to mitigate the adverse effects of hos- 
tile national policies and actions against international migrants and refugees. 

A major Asian refugee destination is Turkey. According to the UNHCR 
(2021), the country hosts the largest number of refugees in the world, including 
approximately 3.6 million Syrians. Rather than refugee status, however, the Syr- 
ians receive only temporary protection, which “places restrictions on their abil- 
ity to access citizenship rights, regular employment, and permanent residency 
status” (Rygiel, Baban and Ilcan, 2016, p. 317). In addition, due to their tem- 
porary status, Syrian refugees receive social assistance only on an arbitrary basis 
rather than on the basis of legal entitlements granted to refugees. This situation 
puts many refugees in precarious circumstances. Correspondingly, the Turkish 
national government focuses on reception and hospitality rather than integra- 
tion (Yıldız and Uzgören, 2016; Danis, and Nazlı, 2019). 

Some Turkish municipalities and local civil society — especially those oppos- 
ing the Erdogan government in power — have successfully assisted people with 
temporary protection who are not granted full status by the Turkish government. 
Other local authorities, however, are aligned with the exclusionary national pol- 
itics towards refugees. A study in Sultanbeyli, a peripheral district of Istanbul, 
shows how a shared understanding of faith and loyalty frames the work of local 
NGOs. In this way, the Turkish state “has developed new tactics and strate- 
gies for regulating and controlling the lives of migrants and refugees who have 
entered its soil” (Danis, and Nazlı, 2019, p. 153). Although this approach serves 
to offer hospitality to refugees, it also disciplines local NGOs and municipalities, 
and stifles their ability to resist national politics of exclusion. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Australia’s “Pacific Solution” entails transporting refugees and asylum seekers to 
detention centres on remote islands, preventing their presence on the Australian 
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mainland. In this way, the country has sought to circumvent the non-refoule- 
ment principle, despite signing the 1951 Geneva Convention. Australia’s Pacific 
Solution has spanned multiple governments and enjoys bipartisan support. 
Asylum seekers who enter Australian territory by boat irregularly and receive 
offshore visas are permitted onto the Australian mainland territory but remain 
ineligible for permanent residency and receive only temporary protection for 
3-5 years subject to reassessment and without the possibility of family reunifica- 
tion (Warbrooke, 2014; Alunaza, Maulana and Sudagung, 2018; Caluya, 2019; 
Briskman, 2020). Due to its geographical remoteness, New Zealand receives few 
irregular migrants. The county also has strict laws that permit the detention of 
asylum seekers, including children (Global Detention Project, 2021). 

Although the region is known for its harsh policies towards migrants and ref- 
ugees, urban solidarity initiatives do not seem to have gained the same traction 
in Australia and New Zealand as in other countries of the Global North. This 
situation is puzzling because I would have expected that exclusionary measures 
at the national level triggers local resistance and efforts towards inclusion. One 
explanation may be that many of the non-status migrants living in Australia are 
actually non-racialized visa over-stayers from the United States and the United 
Kingdom. They may not experience the same degree of exclusion as racialized 
“boat people” (Robertson, 2018). Another explanation is that urban initiatives 
in response to harsh national measures exist, but they simply do not register as 
urban solidarity initiatives in public and academic debates. For example, in Aus- 
tralia, grassroots movements such as Mums4Refugees, Grandmothers Against 
Detention of Refugee Children (GADRC), and TassieNannas advocate for 
“alternative border practices by mobilizing feminine moral authority in networks 
of care to generate transformative material solidarity with refugees” (Caluya, 
2019, p. 978). These organizations extend a family and friend network to ille- 
galized migrants and organize protest activities. In New Zealand, the Refugee 
Council of New Zealand (RCNZ) aims to “facilitate the participation of refugees 
and asylum-seekers at all levels in the community” (The Refugee Council of 
New Zealand, 2021). A recent call for a city of refuge in The Conversation (2019) 
seems to have been a rare attempt to introduce this type of terminology in the 
region. 


Conclusion 


Legal, political, and administrative systems, geopolitical circumstances, mobility 
patterns, and demographic trends vary widely between continents and countries. 
Correspondingly, urban solidarity initiatives also assume different characteris- 
tics. For example, municipal police forces in the USA have been able to imple- 
ment DADT policies relatively independently from federal law enforcement 
policies and practices. Conversely, in countries such as Chile or Germany, where 
independent municipal police do not exist, similar local DADT policies cannot 
be enacted (Scherr and Hofmann, 2016; Bauder and Gonzalez, 2018). In addi- 
tion, the absence or presence of municipal registries or reporting obligations to 
national authorities have profound effects on the types of local solidarity policies 
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that are possible. In Africa, status categories imposed by the national govern- 
ment and international institutions do not always reflect the way in which 
migrants and refugees experience community and belonging. The cases of Nai- 
robi and Johannesburg show that civil-society actors rather than municipalities 
have created an urban support infrastructure that provides important services 
to international migrants and refugees, and migrants and refugees in both cities 
have carved out spaces where they feel they can belong. Although Asia is a vast 
and diverse continent, there is little literature that focuses on urban migrant 
and refugee solidarity policies and practices. In Australia and New Zealand, the 
urban sanctuary approach appears to be less developed. 

Despite the apparent differences between cities in the Global North and 
Global South, urban actors in both contexts act in solidarity with migrants and 
refugees. Urban solidarity and the associated challenge to Westphalian sover- 
eignty is a global phenomenon. Granted, the literature has disproportionately 
focussed on studying urban solidarity in North America and Europe. However, 
once we look beyond the Eurocentrism of academic knowledge production, we 
can observe various dimensions of urban solidarity in the Global South. 

Although various labels and terminologies are used internationally to describe 
urban sanctuary initiatives, there are commonalities among urban policies and 
practices to protect and include vulnerable and often illegalized migrants and 
refugees. We must look beyond particular labels and existing national idiosyncra- 
sies to recognize how urban actors in very different situations are using the scope 
of their possibilities to enact solidarity policies and practices. 

Nevertheless, a comparison of urban solidarity in different parts of the world 
also reveals that the experiences of solidarity cities in the Global North differ 
substantially from those in the Global South. The underlying theoretical foun- 
dations of urban solidarity are Eurocentric. For example, the Lefebvrian notion 
of the “right to the city” is rooted in Marxian understandings of labour—capital 
relations and localized belonging that do not apply in the same way, for example, 
in many contemporary African cities where populations are often transient and 
surplus value is produced elsewhere (Landau, 2019). Empirical investigations of 
cities in the Global South could therefore offer important insights into theoriz- 
ing urban migrant and refugee solidarity in non-Eurocentric ways. 

From a practical perspective, the differences between urban sanctuary initia- 
tives in various parts of the world pose major challenges for transferring urban 
policies from one national context to another and for applying urban solidarity 
experiences to cities located in different countries let alone on different con- 
tinents. In different countries, local policy makers, civil society actors, and 
activists operate in very dissimilar environments. The good news is that urban 
solidarity as an approach is flexible and can be adapted to local, national, and 
regional conditions and can respond to specific strategic objectives. For example, 
when municipalities are legally constrained to offer a particular service to ille- 
galized migrants and refugees, civil society institutions may be able to step in to 
provide such services and vice versa. 

Despite national and regional differences, there is already a considerable 
cross-border transfer of policy ideas related to urban solidarity with migrants and 
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refugees. Correspondingly, activists in cities across North America, Europe, and 
elsewhere are travelling and networking internationally to exchange information 
about their experiences. In 2015, for example, Ayesha Basit and Nathan Prier, 
two prominent solidarity-city activists from Toronto, went on a speaking tour to 
Berlin, Frankfurt, and Freiburg in Germany and Zurich in Switzerland — where 
the concept of sanctuary cities was largely unknown at the time — to inspire local 
activists and share their experiences about the struggles and successes in Toronto. 
In all four cities they visited, solidarity and sanctuary initiatives emerged in the 
coming months and years. The following chapter reports on the findings of an 
empirical study in three of these cities. 


Notes 


1 The research I present in this chapter follows a stepwise method. Initially, I reviewed 
the international English-language scholarly and grey literature on urban sanctuary 
in the USA, UK, and Canada. Then, I distilled this information into several dimen- 
sions of urban sanctuary. Subsequent research that I conducted with graduate student 
research assistant Dayana Gonzales examined non-English speaking national con- 
texts. Our choice of Spain, Chile, and Germany was guided by the combination of 
our scholarly expertise in Europe and Latin America, and our proficiency in German 
and Spanish, as well as the fact that the three countries have recently received large 
numbers of migrants and refugees, many in precarious legal, political, and economic 
situations. We again surveyed the academic and grey literature related to these three 
countries as well as internet-based sources, such as municipal websites, to examine 
local policies and practices towards illegalized migrants and refugees. We read and 
analysed these sources in their original languages. Once we obtained an overview of 
national, regional, and municipal legal and policy contexts, we explored to which 
degree cities in Spain, Chile, and Germany exhibit the same dimensions of urban 
solidarity as cities in the USA, UK, and Canada. In follow-up research, I reviewed 
the English language literature to examine whether urban solidarity policies and prac- 
tices, as they occur in the Global North and Latin America, also exist in other parts 
of the Global South. While the literature related to cities in the Global North is 
expansive, it is sparse in relation to cities in the Global South. Very few works on 
migration and refugees in the Global South explicitly refer to concepts such as sanc- 
tuary city or urban solidarity. As a result of this limitation, the review cannot pro- 
vide conclusive evidence on the extent or the degree to which there is a “Southern” 
experience related to urban solidarity. Overall, in presenting the findings on both the 
Global South and the Global North, I focus on selected cities in selected countries as 
examples that illustrate urban solidarity policies and practices. These cities are likely 
not the only ones in their countries or regions that have adopted urban solidarity 
policies and practices. 

2 Although the number of the undocumented population in the USA has generally 
been in decline and was estimated to be 10.4 million in 2019 (Warren, 2021). 

3 Access to health services illustrates the interplay between various levels of govern- 
ment. Prior to 2012, Spanish law provided inhabitants registered with municipalities 
similar access to health care, irrespective of citizenship or legal status (Cimas et al., 
2016). A 2012 reform linked access to health care to citizenship or registry with the 
Social Security department (Seguro Social). Spain’s autonomous regions responded by 
introducing various pieces of legislation that enable municipalities to provide at least 
some degree of health care to illegalized migrants (Smith and Levoy, 2017). 

4 During the Pinochet regime, the Carabineros became highly militarized and gained 
considerable autonomy. Since then, police reform has been largely delegated to the 
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Carabineros themselves, which continue to retain substantial autonomy from civilian 
governance (Bonner, 2013). Preventive identity checks are an autonomous faculty of 
the Carabineros, regulated in Article 85 of the Code of Criminal Procedure (Cédigo 
Procesal Penal) (Irarrézabal González, 2015). In 1998, this power was restricted 
(through Law No. 19.567). However, in 2015 the Citizens Security Commission of 
the Chamber of Deputies (Comisión de Seguridad Ciudadana de la Cámara de Diputados) 
approved legislation that reinstated the Carabineros’ power to carry out preventive 
identity checks based on suspicion of committing or attempting to commit a crime or 
concealing one’s identity (Irarrézabal Gonzalez, 2015; Rivas, 2015). 

5 Under the leadership of a new mayor, Mexico City discontinued using the term 
“sanctuary city” and replaced it with language evoking hospitality (Délano Alonso, 


2021). 
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